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A Shattered Dream 


taly has fallen. Within twelve months 
of the time when her braggart dictator 
had hoped to ride into Alexandria on his 
white charger, the lawful Government of Italy 
has surrendered to the United Nations. Over 
half a million of her men are prisoners, three 
of her armies are destroyed, her air force has 
been swept from the sky. Her navy alone was 
partially preserved by refusing to light at all, 
‘and is today in the hands of the Allies. 

Twenty Years of Tyranny 

It is a long and shameful story. It begins 
with: the follies of one man who dreamed a 
dream of “empire ; but his dream was a 
hollow and false one. He saw himself at 
the head of a State which was to erect once 
more in the world the glories of ancient 
Rome. Mussolini—to give him the name 
which will dishonour history—imagined he 
could build Rome in a few years. He 
imagined that the vast Empire of the Caesars 
was'his by merely .wishing for it. He made 
a wonderful window display of power. He 
turned his bombs and gas on Abyssinia and 
attempted to wrest an Empire from the 
desert. He invented uniforms, made speeches, 
held parades, and called aloud to the world 
to behold his achievements. 

Behind his cheap and flashy parades there 
was tyranny and corruption. He sent those 
who loved Italy and freedom to the con¬ 
centration camp and into exile ; newspapers 
he put into bondage, and in place of a free 
Parliament he invented Grand Councils 
and a swaggering Fascist Party. 

JTor twenty years Italy endured the tyrant. 

The farmers on the hills were burdened 
with taxes-; the workers of Milan and Turin 
groaned under regimentation. The boys and 
girls of the whole country were put into 
uniform and made to repeat the loathsome 
beliefs which breed'a bad nationalism and 
exalt brute force., This man who called 
himself the leader of a great people failed 
them in the hour of trial. 

How poor and feeble the Italian achieve¬ 
ment of the last twenty years now appears ! 
In her haste to be great and powerful Italy 
forgot the foundations on which greatness is 
built. Greatness is laid in the heart of a 
nation. It must begin with the leaders - and 
it-must be fostered in the lives and hearts of 
the people. Italy turned toward the out¬ 
ward appearances of strength instead of 
building inwardly on the strength which 
makes a nation truly noble. She was *led 
down the path to a false Empire built on 
greed and barbaric conquest. At the hour 
of France’s downfall she elected to stab 
that great country in the back. It is a deed 
that will be remembered down the years. 

The Rome of Ancient Days 

Although inheritor of much of Rome's 
traditions and the guardian of the world’s 
priceless treasures in art and architecture 
Italy failed to see the foundations on which 
the life of a nation is laid. There was 
tyranny, pride, and corruption in the old 
Rome, as there is in all Empire-making. 
But at the heart of old Rome there was also 
magnanimity, respect for personality, and a 
conception of citizenship of a great Empire. 
The Apostle Paul—no mean critic of 
authority—was proud to be a citizen of Rome. 
Rome spread her peace, traditions, and 
culture over the known world. Men still 


salute her memory amongst the supreme 
achievements of mankind. 

Italy has denied the great things in old 
Rome. She merely dreamed of Empire and 
refused to undertake -the hard, dogged, 
sacrificial work which responsibilities bring. 

Personal integrity, too, in Italy amongst 
those in high places had almost disappeared. 
Huge fortunes were piled up and corruption 
took the place of honourable dealings. The 
ordinary man was of little account unless he 
belonged to the Fascist Party, and he saw 
evil enthroned where lie should have seen 
honour, uprightness, and truth. It is by these 
things that men really live, and in times of 
storm a nation depends on them for survival. 

£)uring the last twenty-years Italy constantly 
flouted her real friends. She despised 
the League of Nations and ignored her 
responsibilities to smaller nations. Her theft 
of Albania and her- attack on Greece will 
stand amongst the infamous acts in European 
history. Her story is a great object lesson .to 
all nations—that within the fellowship of 
nations some undertakings are sacred ; 
honour is to be preferred to national glory. 

The United Nations have, however, shat¬ 
tered the Italian dream not in any finally 
vindictive spirit. They have shattered it in 
order that new life and new hope may come 
to the Italian people. They are worthy of 
better things* They are now steadily and 
surely being released from a cruel bondage. 

A New Opportunity 

q The United Nations enter Italian cities as 
liberators. They wish to preserve all that 
is noble and immortal in the life of the Italian 
people. Italy looks back over two thousand 
years of history during which she has been 
‘"at the centre of the life and culture of Europe. 
From her has come a great stream of artists, 
poets, architects, sculptors, dramatists, and 
philosophers who have enriched the pages of 
mankind’s history. The last twenty years 
have been a denial of all that. 

We have to believe in a new Italy which 
shall again provide all that is good and true 
and beautiful for men. It is the Italy of 
which George Meredith wrote when the 
country was being freed in the last century 
from the yoke of Austria. Let that Italy 
rise again to her place amongst the free 
peoples of the world. 

You dedicate your lives 
To her, and you will be 
The food on which she thrives 
Till her great day arrives : 

Italia, Italia shall be free I 

She asks you but for faith I 
Your faith in her takes she 
As draughts of Heaven's breath 
Amid defeat and death : 

Italic!, Italia shall be free! 

Jtalians now .have a chance to dream a 
new dream, and this time to make it come 
true. The first act must be wholehearted 
cooperation to drive the German tyrant 
from their soil, and the second a readiness 
to join with the United Nations Jn the 
establishment of peace, justice, and liberty. 
Let'Italy this time dream not of conquest 
but of service, of true greatness rather than 
easy speeches about it.. Let her gird her 
loins with the equipment of righteousness. 
Then a new and great Italy may arise for the 
strengthening of all mankind. . 
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A Premier and the Farmers 


Aerial Delivery 

The helicopter, now being used in the war against 
the U-boat, is a handy machine, with its ability to hover, 
and can be used to deliver supplies without landing 


rj'HERE,is an elderly gentleman - 
who sometimes leaves a very 
important war job indeed to have 
a quiet chat with the farmers in 
a peaceful little valley of the 
Cliilterns. He is a foreigner, but 
the farmers like him because he 
seems .to know all about pigs that 
is—and isn’t—in the books. 

Not that he airs his knowledge 
in any superior way. On the 
contrary, he is as anxious to 
learn as though he knew nothing, 
and that kind of modesty com¬ 
mends itself to this countryside. 
But Monsignor Jan. Sramek, 
Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia 
and colleague cf . the great 
Thomas Masaryk, is a modest' 
man. In his long life—this 
brave and brilliant priest and 
politician is the oldest Allied 
Premier in London—Dr Sramek 
has seen too many violent 
changes of fortune to think much 
of pomp and majesty. But the 
land, and the men who work on 
it, have a simple greatness which 
does not pass away. 

Dr Sramek has some of that 


greatness, and that simplicity. 
Two years ago, when his English 
was not very good, he went to 
Oxford as the guest of some 
learned men there who admired 
his notable scholarship. As 
these dons did not speak Czech 
they addressed their guest in 
German, but he shook his head 
and declared that though he 
understood them he was not will¬ 
ing to speak the language of the 
enemy. He explained this in 
fluent Latin, and in Latin the 
talk then proceeded. 

Sewing By Radio 

A device something like a 
sewing-machine has been pro¬ 
duced by the Radio Corporation 
of America for joining pieces of 
fabric made from plastics. 

The ‘-thread,” however, is a 
radio-frequency current which 
fuses the material together by 
heat in much the same way that 
metals are welded. The “ needle ” 
is a pair of small rollers through 
which the current passes as the 
material moves between them. 
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The Prize Worth While 

A Once-Proud Fleet Comes 
Sailing Into Malta 

In the years to come Malta may well extend her National Day 
‘ celebrations; for on September 8 came news of the uncon¬ 
ditional surrender of her would-be conqueror, on September 10 
tfie Maltese had the magnificent spectacle of the Italian Fleet 
sailing into Valletta under British escort, and on September 13 
the'George Cross Ivas officially presented to her in 1942, 

Staunch and valiant Malta has where 100 members of the Dip- 


proved in’ these three years that 
she has retained all that courage 
which was the pride of Christen¬ 
dom in 1565, when on September 
8, Jehan de la Vallette. the Grand 
Master of the Knights of St John, 
finally thrust Mustapha and his 
Turks Into the sea after a des¬ 
perate four-month siege. 

Yet the Maltese have borne far 
more terrible hardships without 
flinching in this Wai\ and it was 
only their due that this, the only 
British community in. the heart' 
of the Mediterranean, should be 
accorded the first taste of the 
rewards of victory. 

As General Eisenhower, who, 
witnessed the long procession of 
Italian warships from the bridge 
of a British destroyer, declared, 
even if the armistice terms gave 
the Allies nothing material 
beyond the possession of the 
Italian Fleet, that in itself , made 
it wholly worth while. 

The General was thinking of 
course of the setting-free of the 
big Allied battleships for service 
in the Atlantic, Indian, and 
Pacific Oceans for the fuller pro¬ 
tection of our convoys and the 
destruction of the Jap Fleet. 

While the Italian Fleet was 
making its way to Malta the land 
war was being contested with 
ever increasing fury. As if stung 
into desperation by the desertion - 
of an ally whom she had failed 
to support, the Nazis poured fresh 
men and armaments into Italy, 
establishing themselves in Turin, 
Milan, and even Rome, where, 
said they with characteristic 
effrontery, “ The German Army 
has taken over the Vatican City, 


lomatic Corps used to live a quiet 
life.” ^ 

The Luftwaffe emerged in 
strong, force to oppose the land¬ 
ing of the American > Fifth 
Army and British forces at 
Salerno. Meanwhile, ; however, 
General Montgomery was steadily 
advancing from the south of 
Italy, capturing the ports of 
Taranto, Brindisi, and Bari intact 
with their neighbouring airfields. 

However long it may take to 
overcome the German forces' in 
Central Italy, these captures are 
of considerable value to the Allies, 
as the possession of Brindisi not 
only controls the Adriatic but 
the port is only 260 miles due 
west of Salonika, across Albania 
and Greece, that gallant little 
state whom the Allies feel it 
their foremost task to set free. 

Even closer are the loyal Yugo¬ 
slavs in ordered and unbeaten 
array under Generals Mihailo¬ 
vich and Tito, so that our grow¬ 
ing strength in Italy is. a real 
threat to the Balkan bastions. 

Elated at- the successes of the 
Allies and at their own amazing 
victories the Russians have been 
continuing their rapid advances, 
and it is impossible to foretell 
where they will have established 
their line when the autumn rains 
call a brief halt. 

All we can say is that the turn 
of events has brought final 
victory nearer, though we must 
not be daunted by the increasing 
bitterness of the struggle as it 
approaches the country from 
which all this hatred and cruelty 
have emanated for the devasta¬ 
tion of nearly all Europe. 


A Firm Foundation For Peace 


Attainment of complete victory 1 , 
although now certain, is 
still a formidable task. 

Mr Cordell .Hull, the United 
States Secretary of State, 
reminded his listeners of this 
when he gave a broadcast 
address on' American foreign 
policy. 

To win the peace after the war 
will also be a^great task; and Mr 
Hull said that the United States 
intends to do its part, jointly 
with the other peace-seeking 
nations, in helping the war-torn 
world . to heal its ’wounds. 
Throughout the history of the 
United States, he said, “ our basic 
.policy in dealing with foreign 
. nations has rested upon certain 
beliefs which are widely and 
deeply rooted in the minds of our 
people. Outstanding among these 
are: 

1 All peoples who, with ‘ a 
decent respect to the opinions 
of mankind,’ have qualified 
themselves to assume and to 
discharge the responsibilities 
of liberty are entitled to its 
enjoyment. 

2 Each sovereign nation, 
large or -small, is in law and 
under lav/ the equal of every 
other nation. 


3 All nations, large and 
small, which respect the rights 
of others are entitled to free¬ 
dom from outside interference 
in their internal affairs. 

4 Willingness to settle inter¬ 
national disputes .by peaceful 
means and acceptance of inter¬ 
national law.and observance of 
its principles are the bases of 
order among nations and of 
mankind’s continuing search of 
enduring peace.- 

5 Non-discrimination in 
economic opportunity and 
treatment is essential to the 
maintenance and promotion of 
sound international relations. 

6 Cooperation between 
nations in the spirit of good 
neighbours, founded on the 
principle# of liberty, equality, 
justice, morality, and law, is 
the most effective, method of 

’ safeguarding and promoting 
the political, the economic, the 
social, and the cultural well¬ 
being of our nation and of all 
, nations.’’ 

Mr Cordell Hull further went 
on to say that these beliefs were 
capable of universal application. 

The C N agrees that the Six 
Principles are a solid foundation 
on which to build the Peace. 


Lisbon Story 
How Italy 
Surrendered 

(Countless millions of people 

whose hopes ,are enshrined 
in Allied Victory were thrilled by 
the news of Italy’s surrender. 
It had been inevitable for 
some time, but the armistice 
announcement was none the less 
electrifying when it came. Never¬ 
theless, the story of the negotia¬ 
tions in its .way is even more 
thrilling, a drama played behind 
the scenes while the campaign in 
fSicily held the stage. 

The drama opened in two 
neutral countries a few days 
after Mussolini’s downfall, when 
- Italian diplomats approached 
British representatives and made 
peace overtures. They were in¬ 
formed that unconditional sur¬ 
render was the essential prelude 
to any discussions. 

A Staggering Proposal 

In the middle of August an 
Italian envoy saw Sir Samuel 
Hoare-in Madrid and went on to 
Lisbon next day to present him¬ 
self to Sir Ronald Campbell, thfe 
British ambassador in Portugal. 
This envoy stated that as soon as 
the Allies landed in Italy his 
Government was prepared to act 
with them against the Germans. 

On hearing this staggering 
proposal.the British Government 
informed General Eisenhower 
and the American and Russian 
Governments, and then, through 
Sir Ronald Campbell, advised the 
envoy again that Italy must first 
surrender and then be prepared 
to accept further terms, the 
application of which would 
depend on the manner and 
degree of Italy’s cooperation. 

The utmost secrecy was being 
maintained, and the Italian 
envoy returned by devious ways 
to Rome. Meanwhile, the Italian 
Government had sent a second 
envoy to Lisbon accompanied by 
General Carton de Wiart, V C, 
who had been released from 
prison camp as a guarantee of 
good faith. Having confirmed 
the armistice overtures this 
Italian envoy was sent to 
Eisenhower’s HQ at Algiers, and 
Carton de Wiart came to Eng¬ 
land, his homecoming remaining 
a closely-guarded secret until the 
armistice was revealed. 

September 3, 1943 

The first Italian envoy, who 
had by now reached Rome and 
handed in the terms, was next 
sent, to Advanced HQ in Sicily 
with Badoglio's reply. Some 
further parleying took place and , 
then he returned to Rome with 
an ultimatum for an uncon¬ 
ditional answer within 24 hours. 

“ By secret means of communica¬ 
tion ” the Italian Government 
accepted the terms, and the 
armistice was signed at General 
Eisenhower’s H Q in Sicily on 
September 3, the day of the 
Allied landing in Italy, and 
exactly four years after Britain’s 
entry into the war. 

On this note of triumph for 
the' Allied cause did the curtain 
fall. Thus did Allied diplomacy 
clinch in masterly fashion a 
situation brought about through 
the_prowess of Allied armies. It’ 
also completely deceived Hitler, 
who broke a six-months’ silence 
to denounce the treatment meted 
out to “his great friend” Musso¬ 
lini. It also stirred his "generals 
to vigorous action in-the country 
that had failed him. 
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Little News Reels 


T™ new head of the Russian 
Church, the Metropolitan 
Sergius, has been crowned 
in Moscow Cathedral . as the 
Patriarch of All Russia. 

A Liberator of Transport Com¬ 
mand carrying Lord Swinton and 
Colonel Oliver Stanley among its 
ten. passengers flew to Bathurst, 
3150 miles, in just under 16‘hours. 
This is the first direct flight by a 
passenger-carrying aircraft be¬ 
tween the United Kingdom and 
British West Africa. 

Persia, which signed a treaty 
of alliance with Great Britain 
and Russia in January, 1942, has 
now, declared war on Germany. 
She has also signed the Declara¬ 
tion of the United Nations, and 
is the 23rd State to do so. 

On Malta’s National Day, Sep¬ 
tember 8, an American artillery 
unit made a pilgrimage to St 
Paul’s Island, not far from the 
coast, where St Paul was ship¬ 
wrecked so long ago. This pil¬ 
grimage is an ancient custom 
which had lapsed for 300 years. 

By the completion of . the 
Harmon and its delivery- to the 
U S Navy in 92 days a new record 
in destroyer-escort construction 
has been established. The pre¬ 
vious record was 115 days. 


JTires not started by enemy 
action caused over £12,000,000 
worth of damage last year. 

The crew of a Wellington were 
rescued from their rubber dinghy 
by-an Italian destroyer on its way 
to surrender at Malta. 

Field-Marshal Smuts’ adopted 
daughter, herself a W A, A F, is 
in England studying W A A F 
organisation. 

Six Danish fishing vessels have 
been brought into a British port 
by our patrols. 

On nine experimental farms in 
Canada about 35 acres of kok- 
saghyz have been - grown with 
encouraging results. About 200 lb 
of rubber can be extracted from 
5000 lb of the roots of this 
Russian dandelion. 

The bakers of Bradford have 
decided to send young appren¬ 
tices to continuation: classes 
during -working hours at the 
employer’s expense. 

Generalissimo Cliiang Kai-shek 
is the new President of China. 

The Australian House of Re¬ 
presentatives now has its first 
woman member. Dame Enid 
Lyons, widow of a former Prime 
Minister. 


Youth News Reel 


JJowing 101 miles during their 
holidays members of the 1st 
Notts Sea Scout Troop observed 
the Government’s plea not to 
crowd the railways. Their cruise 
took then) from Trent to Gains¬ 
borough. 

A complete Scout Police Squad 
of 76 members has been formed in 
Trinidad, British West Indies, and 
the lads have been specially com¬ 
plimented by -the Police Com¬ 
missioner for their splendid work. 

Members of the RAF now in 
Sicily have formed a Rover Scout 
Crew amongst themselves, and 
they have asked to be registered 
as the "Laivrence of Arabia ” 
Crew. 


J^uneaton and Stockingford 
Guides produced a panto¬ 
mime and raised £200, with 
which they bought two electric 
food ,, wagons for Nuneaton 
Hospital. 

By performing various . National 
Service jobs the 1 st Bishop's 
Waltham Guide Company have 
earned £360 15s and have given 
the money to war charities. 

Guides, Rangers, and Guiders 
of the Alnwick and Belford 
Division (Northumberland) have 
been running a camp 'for volun¬ 
tary farm ivorkers at Alnwick 
and also helping with the 
harvest. 


A New Coal Army 


'J'he decision of the Government 
to raise a new army to work 
in the coal-mines raises some 
very important issues. The age 
factor is, as important in mining 
as it is in soldiering or football¬ 
ing. These are matters in which 
age tells, and if We do not main¬ 
tain the minimum number "of 
young men required to produce 
the coal necessary for the war 
effort, we shall lose the- chief 
basis of our power to produce 
munitions. A considerable pro¬ 
portion of our army of coal- 
getters now consists of qien aged 
over 50 years, and the Govern¬ 
ment appeals for 50,000 able- 
bodied men in the next two years 
to recruit a coal army which is 
being steadily depleted. 

There is no more honourable 
work done in'the country than 
the getting of coal. It is work 
which is the very foundation of 
the nation’s economic greatness. 
It was British coal which 
defeated Napoleon a century ago t 
and it is British coal today 
which is responsible - for the 
remarkable fact that British 
munition workers are now pro¬ 
ducing three times as much as 
the mills of the Axis. 

- The Ministry of Labour hopes 
to obtain its new coal army by 
voluntary effort; if the volunteers 
do not appear labour will be 
directed into the mines.- 

We may add, that men who 
choose to go into the coal-mines 
instead of the Services when they 


are called up will be given six 
months training before they are 
set to work as miners. They will 
be toughened to make them fit. 
for their job. 

The Govermhent calls foy 
30,000 fit, keen volunteers; any 
male under 42 can join the coal 
army. Application should be 
made to the nearest office of the 
Ministry of Labour; boys under' 
18 should apply to the Juvenile 
Department of the Employment 
Exchange. On being posted to a 
colliery volunteers will be 
entitled to the recognised district 
wage for their work; every 
effort will be made to place the 
volunteers in the district they 
prefer, though this cannot be 
guaranteed. 

Four Times as Many Cars 

Mr P. Noel Baker, the Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretary to the Minis¬ 
try of War Transport, has pre¬ 
dicted that within 20 years after 
the war the number of motor 
vehicles on the roads will be four 
times as many as in 1939. 

He looks forward to the making 
of a people’s car and says it will 
become absolutely necessary to 
train drivers with care and to 
deal with. the traffic problem 
scientifically. “There will be a 
tremendous problem of traffic 
with which -we must deal, and 
unless we have a constructive 
programme we shall see increas¬ 
ing slaughter and mutilation dh 
the. roads.” 
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This Kind World 


JTce-cream— a rare treat nowa¬ 
days—was enjoyed by scores 
of children in a certain town the 
other Saturday afternoon when 
some American soldiers went 
without milk and sugar, to pro¬ 
vide a feast for some little guests. 
It was just another instance of 
the kindness and thoughtfulness 
of big, burly men from across 
the Atlantic. 

In a large area where 
thousands of troops from the 
New World are stationed,' even a 
casual observer cannot fail to 
notice how Uncle Sam’s warriors 
love to speak a kind word, to give 
a cheery smile or to lend a help¬ 
ing hand to tiny-tots! 

In a West Country multiple 

USE OF POOR LAND 

Our urgent war needs for food 
have happily developed methods 
of bringing poor land into 
cultivation. Appropriately enough 
Harpenden Common facing 
Rothamsted has yielded a rich 
harvest. Remarkable success, too, 
has been won in bringing poor 
uplands into fertility, thus in¬ 
creasing. the British output of 
crops or livestock. 

In Monmouthshire, crops have 
been' grown 1000 feet above sea 
level on land where even sheep 
could hprdly get a living. In 
Sussex uhe topmost peaks of the 
South Downs, never previously 
cultivated, have been made to 
yield food. 

Sir George Stapledon has been 
showing us how to get a rich 
pasture in eight weeks where it 
previously took eight years. 
There is thus good hope that 
science, at last brought to the aid 
of the farmer, can greatly in¬ 
crease our livestock population: 

ONCE ONLY 

A British airman had been 
forced to land near a lonely 
village In Northern Ireland. While 
petrol-was being sent for he was 
hospitably treated by a dear old 
Irish woman. Later, when all was 
ready, the pilot offered to show 
his gratitude to his hostess by 
taking her for a short flight. 

“No, no,” was the hurried 
reply. “Thank you very much, 
young gentleman, but glory be to 
God, the first time I go up yonder 
I go up for good! ” 

ABSENT-MINDED 

- Evidence of the carelessness of 
people in leaving behind articles 
of value when they are travel¬ 
ling in public vehicles was shown 
at a recent sale held by the Leeds 
Tramways lost property depart¬ 
ment. The unclaimed articles 
■ sold included numerous gloves, 
umbrellas, fountain pens, and 
parcels of clothing. Bidding was 
also keen for 10,000 cigarettes, a 
56-lb. weight, a set of false teeth, 
and a griller. All these had been 
left during the last twelve¬ 
months by travellers on trams 
in the city of Leeds. 


stores a curly-headed girl of 
four, who had toddled away from 
her parents,- came to grief on the 
polished floor. A brawny 
American rushed over, picked her 
up.and gently helped to wipe the 
tears away. “There, little lady, . 
that’s better,” said he as he 
restored her to her mother, and 
then, much to her delight, offered 
her some sweets. .Maybe she 
reminded- hirii of his own little 
girl at home far across the ocean. 
Anyway, he was all concern until 
she looked up and gave him a 
glad smile. 

Such little kindnesses, day by 
day, can only lead to the cement¬ 
ing of the friendship between our 
two great countries! 


WAS HE m 
LUCK? 

Lieut G. A. R. Malet, R N R, 
when in Algiers bought a flower¬ 
pot from an Arab, being told 
that, if it was the will of Allah, 
a small cactus would appear. 

In due time a green leaf did 
come up. but it was a four-leafed 
clover. 

Lieut Malet says, “I have 
hunted all over the British Isles 
for a lucky four-leafed clover. I 
come to Africa and buy a cactus 
plant and, behold, my long- 
sought clover—surely a lucky 
omen.” 

Later on the cactus did come 
up and is now flourishing. 


Growth of a Diamond 


Juch lias been heard lately of 
the value of diamonds for 
war purposes, and certainly for 
tunnelling rock or cutting the 
hardest metal diamonds are in¬ 
comparable. They have an im¬ 
portant part to play. 

The story of the origin of these 
diamonds in South and West 
Africa, Brazil, and the Belgian 
Congo, would be as surprising to. 
Sir John de Mandeville, the 
medieval traveller, as his dia¬ 
mond stories would be to the 
dealers in Hatton Garden, the 
world market for gems. Sir John 
had his own version of diamond 
birth and growth,' and for cen-. 
furies nobody doubted him. 

The best diamonds, he wrote, 


Battle Casualty 

The motor-cycle trailer method of removing battle casualties as practised by the R AM C 


ma6ri triplets 

Believed to be the first Maori 
, triplets to attend the same school 
in New Zealand, three. boys 
recently began their education at 
Mangere Bridge School, Auck¬ 
land. They are Peter, Paul, and 
David Gerrard, aged 5. 

Their teachers find it difficult 
to distinguish .the children apart, 
especially as they are all dressed 
alike. For purposes of identifi¬ 
cation the initials P, PL, and D 
are worked on their jerseys. They 
are universal favourites at the 
school, but the teachers at first 
found it hard to keep a watch on 
all three. Two of them could 
always be found together, but the 
third had invariably disappeared. 
Without their jerseys the teacher 
would not know which of the 
three was missing. 


Worthy Home-making 


Ail who are interested in the 
paramount problem of Hous¬ 
ing, would do well to read Houses, 
Towns, and Countryside, a shil¬ 
ling booklet published by the. 
Town and Country Planning 
.Association. 

Intended as a popular intro¬ 
duction to the subject, it traces 
the history of the problem and 
deals in straightforward manner 
with its various aspects. It also 
summarises the measures taken 
to .deal with the problem in the 
past, and makes suggestions for 


dealing with it in the future. 

The Blitz has resulted hi nearly 
all of us becoming conscious of 
the need to replan our country. 
Never again must we counten¬ 
ance the making of slums, hous¬ 
ing estates with no community 
life, and a countryside peppered 
with ugliness; and it behoves us 
all to study local conditions and 
to decide on the best way of bet¬ 
tering those conditions. The 
great chance is coming to make 
this country worthy of its people 
—it must be seized. 


The Hoppers Get Plenty 
of Tomatoes 

The hop-pickers who have 
swarmed out of London into 
the Kentish hop-fields, 100,000 
strong, to get in a record harvest, 
have had a pleasant surprise, in 
the form of almost unlimited 
supplies of fine tomatoes. Kent 
has been growing outdoor toma¬ 
toes this .year In greater pro¬ 
fusion than ever before known, 
and they have ripened with the 
hops, to the general satisfaction. 

One small village store alone 
has sold three thousand pounds 
of tomatoes to its visitors. 

This year’s hop yield in Kent, 
incidentally, promises big results. 
Last year it averaged 131 cwt. per 
acre, but this year it may well be 
more. But the C N expresses the 
hope that the cultivation of the 
outdoor tomato in Kent will 
rapidly take the place of the hop, 
for It is a much more beneficial 
food—and surely as profitable to 
the growers. 

COINCIDENCE 

An elderly lady sat in a train 
travelling to London, and . facing 
her. was a Canadian soldier she 
had never seen before. 

After a while they spoke, and in 
the course of conversation it was 
revealed that the Canadian had 
worked for four years in the Van¬ 
couver factory of the lady's 
brother-in-law and was able to 
give her some family news. 


grow on rocks in the sea and 
upon. hills that conceal gold 
mines. There are father dia¬ 
monds, mother diamonds, and 
baby diamonds, 'and, to save us 
the trouble of cutting, they grow 
square and pointed, they increase 
all the year, and the dew of 
heaven is their nourishment. 

For proof, he told us, “I. have 
oftentimes tried the experiment 
that if a. man keep them with a 
little of the rock, and wet them 
with May-dew often, they shall 
grow every year, and the small 
will grow great; for right as the 
pearl congeals and grows great 
by the. dew of. heaven, right so 
doth the diamond; and right as 
the pearl of its own nature takes 
roundness, so the diamond, by 
virtue of God, takes squareness. ” 

Such were the tales our inno¬ 
cent forefathers believed in. 


GRATITUDE 


TRIPLETS BOUNTY 

At least three young Fijians 
have reason to be thankful they 
are war. babies. The District 
Officer visiting Cicia, a lonely 
island in the Lau group, found 
that a set of triplets had been 
born at the village of Tarukua. 

On his return to headquarters 
he sent a message to the Native 
Office in Suva, Fiji, reporting the 
birth of the triplets and the fact 
that they required special feed¬ 
ing. Next day the people of 
Tarukua were amazed to see an 
R N Z A F plane swooping down 
out of the sky. It circled over the 
village green and dropped a 
parcel containing tins of infant 
food, clothing, and other 
necessary articles, together with 
special instructions for the nurse. 


When Sergeant J. Sowter of 
the RAF took part in a raid on 
Germany the bomber in which 
he flew was hit and he was com¬ 
pelled to bale out. 

The sergeant, now a prisoner 
of war in Germany, has written 
to his mother at Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, asking her to get in touch 
with the girls, of the parachute 
rooip at his former station. He 
wished them to share among 
themselves money he had left in 
his billet, as an expression of his 
gratitude for being saved by 
the parachute which they had 
supplied to him before he set out. 
His. wish was at once carried out, 
to the great delight of the para¬ 
chute girls. 

FISHING STORY 

After a record snowfall in 
Methven, in the South Island of 
New Zealand, a’ live trout, 12 
inches long, was caught In the 
side channel of the town's main 
street. 

Evidently the fish had been 
' forced up through a manhole of 
an underground water race, which 
had been blocked by debris, and 
the water overflow was carried 
down the storm water channel. 

AIRCRAFT RECOGNITION 

Father and small son were 
watching an - aeroplane flying 
overhead when -the small hoy 
inquired,' “Dad, what kind of a 
plane is that?”" 

Father, with memories of Home 
Guard instruction on recognition 
of aircraft, studied the various 
features of the plane in the 
sequence he had been taught and 
at length pronounced it a Kitty- 
hawk fighter. The small son was 
scornful. “That’s not a Kitty- 
hawk,”'he said. “The wings are 
too big. Do you know the wings 
of a Kittyhawk are only half as 
long as the elephant at the 
Zoo!” 


Baths Without Water 


Jn too many rural districts 
supplies of water are inade¬ 
quate, and in' the great task of 
rebuilding which faces the nation, 
nothing is more important than 
the provision of better supplies. , 
The case is illustrated by a 
lady writing from rural Hamp¬ 
shire, who points out that while a 
certain village is to have two of 
the’ Ministry of. Agriculture’s 
new cottages, which are very 
necessary, the need for water is 
even greater. 

Six years ago the village was 
provided with four • council 


cottages, beautifully fitted with 
bathrooms which have never 
been used, as, in common with 
most of the other cottages in the 
village, the council • cottages 
depend on rain for their water 
supply. In summer and in times 
of drought this often means no 
water at all. 

The villagers feel very strongly 
that before erecting new cottages 
it would be to the greater com¬ 
munal advantage for the Govern¬ 
ment to ensure that those 
already erected should have 
water laid on. 
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What WHLYou Do, Black Man? 


TRUE FOUNDATIONS 

AJr Eric A. Johnston, Presi¬ 
dent of the American 
Chamber of ’ Commerce, had a 
cheerful thing to say in address¬ 
ing British commercial men. 

After referring , to the un¬ 
doubted fact .that 'a great part 
of the world is >■ so under¬ 
developed that ,\ye need not fear 
’ lack of customers for our ex¬ 
ports, he went on to say : A 
good world, —based' on good 
localities, a prosperous and 
healthful whole based on pros¬ 
perous and healthfvd parts— 
this would reveal to sceptical 
and wearied human eyes the 
basic truth upon which peace 
must be built; the truth of 
the eternal sameness of human 
desires and aspirations. That, 
after all, was the truth of man’s 
essential brotherhood. 

© 

Angles, .Not Angels 

|n his parish magazine the 
Revd S. J. Forrest of Leigh¬ 
ton Buzzard wrote : “ Talking 
of angels, there are some fine 
representations in our church 
roof and in the windows. There 
are, in fact, 180 angels in All • 
Saints’ Church, not including 
the choirboys.” 

Peter Puck, from first-hand 
knowledge, hazards that the 
number, including choirboys, is 
—-still 1S0. 

Quaint Little 
Old-Fashioned Town 

Uow many concert halls and 
drawing rooms have echoed 
the sweet strains of the song 
In an Old-fashioned Town 
we shall never know, but it 
.must be hundreds, of thousands. 
The lady who wrote the lyric,. 
Miss Ada Harris, has just passed 
away at Hampton Wick, in 
Middlesex; her words about “the 
street, where quaint little cobble¬ 
stones harass the feet, as it 
struggles uphill, and then down ” 
will live to summon up sweet 
remembrances ' in countless 
hearts. Like Passing By, it 
is a song everlasting because it is 
founded on true sentiment, and 
not sentimentality, and because 
it reflects all our hallowed 
thoughts of Home. 


A frican students of Britain and 
America have unveiled at 
Salisbury, North Carolina, a 
simple stone monument to one 
of the greatest Africans of our 
time—James Emman Kwegyir 
Aggrey. There it stands above 
his grave,* a sod of which has 
been cut and will be carried 
across the sea to the great 
Achimota College on the Gold 
Coast where Dr Aggrey was 
Vice-Principal and which bears 
his shield ■ of black and white 
notes as its crest. As C N 
readers will know, Aggrey be¬ 
lieved that “ you can play a tune 
of sorts on the white keys of the 
piano, you can play a tune oE 
sorts on the black keys, but for 
harmony you must use both the 
black and the white.” ' • 

", What will you do, black 
man?” That was Aggrey’s 
constant call to his fellow 
Africans. He travelled through 
Africa calling them to believe in 
their own manhood, and if he 
were living at this hour when the 
legions of the tyrants .have'been 
driven out of the great continent 
and her peoples stand free once 
more he would again raise the 
old cry. 

The flash of -his merry eyes, 
his handshake, his love of.furi 
and gaiety were truly African. 
He wanted the black man to 
bring all the lovely things of his 
life into the common civilisation 
of man. He would say to the 
United Nations today that black 
and white, yellow and brown are 
all God’s creatures and must live 
together as a variegated, happy 
family. . . 

KJo one knew more clearly than 
Aggrey that relationships 
between white and black might 
be difficult. “ I often receive 
kicks from both sides—white 
and black,” he said, “ but all oi 
that is in the day’s work. One 
need not be surprised.” He 
walked through life with a smile 
even when white people refused 
to share a tabic with him, or 


T 


when he was not allowed to 
travel in the same compartment 
with them. By his actions he 
showed his people that the 
answer to the question, ‘‘What 
will you do, black man ? ” lay 
with them. They could be 
leaders or slaves, prophets or 
forgotten men, kings or miser¬ 
able subjects. To him Christ 
trod the royal road to life by 
carrying Hiniself with dignity 
and humour. 

Today the masses of the 
world’s peoples whose native 
home is Africa are on the march. 
There are twenty millions of 
them in the United States alone 
and in the bush villages and 
mines of Africa itself as well 
as on the desert lands which 
edge the Mediterranean, they 
stand ready and listening for the 
new day in the world’s life. 

'he question “ \Vhat will you 
do, black man ? ” is partly- 
answered, . of course, by the 
alternative one " What will you 
do, white man ? ” A great 
deal depends’on us. There is a 
new respect growing up between 
black and white all over the 
world. Field-Marshal Smuts, 
who is faced with the; most 
difficult racial problem of all in 
South Africa, has said that his 
soldiers have been learning “ up 
north ” a great deal about the 
place the black man holds in 
public life. He openly' admits 
that much of the" repressive 
policy in the South has broken 
down. Our Prime Minister, too, 
has said that black and white 
should have ” equal oppor¬ 
tunities ” and that ability and 
character are the first things we 
should look for in a man. 

Fair winds are blowing freely 
and the roads are opening wide 
for the men. and women of 
Aggrey’s race. The war we 
fight is a war to kill the evil of 
racialism and in that war the 
gallant Aggrey would have taken 
his gleaming sword and struck 
many mortal blows. 


JUST AN IDEA 
It is. odd, if icc- think of it. 
that nobody minds being without ± 
this or that if there is none — 
only if other people have it. 


Under the Editor's Table 


yY’1 American says he 
likes to look round 
in London. , If he has 
the figure for it he can 
look round anywhere. 

0 

/[ schoolgirl is cook¬ 
ing in a harvest 
camp. And burning 
with enthusiasm. 

.0 

giiORT people sleep 
more soundly than 
tall. Stumpy ones sleep 
like a log. 

' 3 

JJousewives arc learn - 
ingtocurefish. What 
is the matter with them ? 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



anyone rides 


Few girls nowadays 
know how to drop a 
curtsy. Think it is 
careless to drop things. 
. 0 

soldier ■ returned 
from the Middle East 
said, “ Give me Liver¬ 
pool.” Wasn't satisfied 
with taking Sicily. 

. 0 

Some people take to 
their neighbours. 
What ? 

- 0 

Qri tish experts aregoi ng 
to study A merican build¬ 
ings. The building trade 


the cycle of events will soon be looking up. 


© 

Waste Not, Want Not 

Jn peacetime the collection and 
disposal of household refuse 
and the cleaning of our streets 
cost less than Ji 1,000,000 each 
year, and eleven millions sterling 
is the amazing sum local authori¬ 
ties have received since the 
war began from the salvage of 
domestic dustbihs. 

- Charles Dickens’s Golden Dust¬ 
man could not have imagined 
such a treasure. 

. At the moment we gladly 
save and give away our kitcheiy,. 
remnants and our household 
salvage to the war effort. When 
the war is over we must keep 
up the good work, and the 
CN suggests that local authori¬ 
ties should ■ make plans now to 
sustain the good habits we have 
acquired. To be told at the 
end of each year that domestic 
salvage had brought the rates 
down bv a stated figure would 
surely give Mr Scrooge himself 
a “ twinge ” of cheerfulness. 


J7ie Children’ 



Blackberry Time 


The blackberry harvest is excellent this year and many school 
parties have taken part in collecting the fruit. Here are girls 
of Lingfield Central School gathering fruit for jam-making 


Who’s Who 

W«o at a moment’s notice 
could say who is at war 
with whom at the present time? 
It was only the other day that 
Chinese diplomats had, with 
amused indignafcon, to deny that 
China is not at war with 
.Germany. But the rest? 

Russia and Bulgaria are not at 
war with each other; Argentina, 
alone qf South American powers, 
is at peace with the Axis; neither 
has the United States drawn the 
sword on the people of Finland. 

The most delicate and complex 
situation is that of Russia and 
Japan, Since the outburst of 
Japanese brigandage in Man-* 1 
churia, from which all her law¬ 
less and treacherous conquests 
have sprung, the. Far Eastern 
forces of Russia and Japan have 
fought the almost incredible total 
of three thousand engagements. 
Even so, these two countries 
remain guardedly at peace one 
with another. 

Distinctions as confusing 
marked the 1914-18 war, in 


in the War? 

which, for example, America re¬ 
mained from first to last at' peace 
with -Turkey arid Bulgaria. When 
we come to recollection of the 
peace-making, memory is apt to 
be still more bewilderingly taxed. 

Most people would say offhand 
that the Peace Conference was 
attended by an immediate sign¬ 
ing of treaties all round between 
the Allies and their former 
enemies. As a matter of face it 
took more than 13 months from 
the major signing of peace with 
Germany to put an end‘finally 
to hostilities with the other 
Powers. 

. Here are the places and dates 
of the treaties .that at last 
brought the whole world peace 
at the conclusion of the “first 
World.War; With Germany, at 
Versailles, June 28, 1919; with 
Austria, at St Germain, Sep¬ 
tember 10, 1919; with . Bulgaria, 
at Neuilly, November 27, 1919; 
with Hungary, at Trianon, 
June 4, 1920; and finally with. 
Turkey, at Sevres, August 10,1920: 


Our Invasion Mone^ is Ready 


Jure, marks, francs, drachmae, 
gulden, schillings — all the 
monetary units of -Europe are 
being printed by the U S 
-Treasury in readiness for the 
approaching days when they 
will, for a time at least, be the 
only money worth having on the 
wrecked and ravaged Continent. 

Allied Military Currency is 
what this money is called, and 
its value will be backed by, the 
victories of Allied arms. Postage 
stamps" will be similarly 'pre¬ 
pared, but neither paper money 
ncr stamps will be imposed for 


one moment longer than they 
are needed,' What is more, when 
the liberated nations have settled 
down, and reconstituted their 
own Governments, nobody will 
-be the loser by one penny be¬ 
cause of any effect of the “money 
of liberation.” For the Four 
Freedoms, printed on this money, 
-mean what they say: and Free¬ 
dom from Want is not the least 
important of the four. 

The Sicilians are unhesitatingly 
selling their produce to the 
tyoops in exchange for this new 
and unfamiliar money. 


I 
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Newspaper . ^ 

More Schools For China 

\87hile in Britain we await with eagerness the new Education 
" Bill which wilt set the target for British children for many 
years to come, China too iis planning for piore and better 
schools. During her long war years she has even made some 
progress. 


Prom the beginning of the war 
to 1942 the number of Primary, 
Schools was increased from 
177,000 to 230,000, while the num¬ 
ber of teachers grew from 482,000 
to 551,000, and that of pupils 
from 12,800,000 to 19,500,000. Dur¬ 
ing the safhe time the total num- 
jer of Middle Schools was almost 
maintained at about 1900, which 
was due partly to migrations 
from occupied and endangered 
areas to Free China and partly 
to the establishment of new 
Middle Schools in some of the 
interior provinces where there 
had been very few of them before 
the war. 

The total number of Middle 
School teachers fell from 41,000 
before the war to 39,000 in 1942, 
while the ' number of students 
rose from 482,000 to 643,000. 

Colleges, ■ universities, and 
special high schools have experi¬ 
enced a considerable growth dur¬ 
ing the war. There were 132 of 
them in Free China in 1942, while 
the whole of China had only 108 
in 1937. The number of teachers 
rose from 7560 to 8660, and that 
of students from 41,100 to 57,800. 

One of the main obstacles to 
the advance of education in 
China is the complicated 
character of the traditional 
Chinese script. Instead of learn¬ 
ing a short alphabet as the basis 
for reading, the Chinese student 
who wishes to read without hav¬ 
ing to guess the meaning of any 
word has to know at least 3000 


intricate ideographs, apart from 
several thousand combinations. 

A second cause of China’s edu¬ 
cational difficulties is the lack of 
teachers. This is mainly an 
economic problem. The grants 
of the national and local govern¬ 
ments, both today and before the 
war, are grimly restricted by the 
vastness of the country and the 
very slow, though steady, pro¬ 
gress of administrative reform; 
while the need for other than 
educational ; expenditure is 
always imperative. 

A further handicap to wartime 
educational progress in both the 
Primary and Middle schools, as 
well as in the Universities, is the 
growing scarcity of books and 
other essential materials, and the 
increase in poverty of many 
parents, who either have to use 
the working capacity of their 
children and therefore cannot 
send them to school for more 
than a short time, or are unable 
'to maintain them in schools away 
from home. 

The boarders in Middle and 
High Schools, like their teachers, 
have to live on a very restricted 
wartime diet, because the State 
cannot afford the necessary sub¬ 
sidies. The result is that the 
energies of many of the students 
and teachers now appear below 
their normal capacity. But the 
spirit behind it all, is sound 
enough, and only awaits the Day 
of Liberation to produce results 
■ that will astound the world. 


We Need Better Railway Stations 


our victorious armies make 
their way into Europe, we 
wonder what impressions they 
will receive of. certain things 
which are done njtich better on 
the Continent than here at home, 
things-which cry aloud for im¬ 
provement. 

They will assuredly be struck, 
in some great European cities, 
by the contrast between the big 
railway stations in those parts 
and our own, especially in 
London. Dirt and ugliness, 
sordid, sprawling, grim and 
grimy neglect, characterise most 
of the great railway termini in 
the capital of the country which 
invented . railways. Waterloo 
and perhaps Victoria and St 
Pancras, alone out of London’s 
great stations, are at all tolerable 
to the eye, and reasonably 
equipped for decent comfort. In 
Belgium alone, of all the modern 
European States, does one find 


important railway-stations as 
out-of-date as ours, though a few 
in France are nearly as bad; and 
Belgium, curiously enough, is one 
of the most progressive railway- 
using countries in the world. 

But the magnificent railway- 
stations of Amsterdam, Milan, 
and many German cities, and 
the neatness and cleanliness in 
say Stockholm, Copenhagen, 
Oslo, and Helsinki, which have 
no great claim to architectural 
beauty, are surely a reproach to 
London. We say nothing of the 
New York Central or the . new 
railway-stations in the USSR, 
although they present standards 
which our railway companies 
would 'doubtless like to attain. 

We can think of one great 
London terminus which is about 
the worst advertisement, alike 
in its hideous structure and its 
filthy approaches, that dnv great 
city could ever provide. 


ENDING BAD FARMING 


JJadly farmed acres are wasted 
acres, and in. time of war, 
particularly, waste cannot be 
tolerated. 

The County War Agricultural 
Committees have done much to 
avoid this .waste by interfering in 
cases where unsatisfactory, 
methods have been discovered. 

What of the position alter the 
war? A report on farming policy 
by the Standing Committee of the 
Council for Agriculture for 
England suggests that permanent 
committees should be set up em¬ 
powered to take over inefficiently 
managed estates. 


The Committees would be re¬ 
presentative of all sections of the 
farming industry, and would act 
as agents of , the Ministry • of 
Agriculture. By review of stan¬ 
dards of cultivation and equip¬ 
ment, they would improve condi¬ 
tions generally and insure the 
maintenance of an adequate 
acreage of arable land. They 
would also review our imports of 
food and relate the prices of home 
produce and' imported supplies. 
Rural housing and agricultural 
education, with special considera¬ 
tion for small farmers, would also 
be their care. 
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Leigh Hunt Among His Books in Italy 
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Pack, Clouds, Away 

p.\CK, clouds, away, and wel¬ 
come day,! 

With night we banish sorrow. 

Sweet air, blow soft; mount, 
lark, aloft 

To give my' love good morrow. 

Wings from the wind to please 
her mind, 

Notes from the lark I’ll borrow : 

Bird, prune thy wing, nightin¬ 
gale, sing, 

To give my' love good morrow. 

To give my love good morrow, 

Notes from them all I’ll borrow. 

Wake from thy nest, robin red¬ 
breast ! 

Sing, birds, in every furrow,. 

And from each bill let music 
shrill 

Give-my fair love good morrow. 

,Blackbird and thrush in every' 
bush. 

Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow, 

You pretty elves, amongst your¬ 
selves 

Sing my fair love good morrow. 

To give my love good morrow. 

Sing, birds, in every furrow. 

Thomas Heyvood 

Today Shapes Tomorrow 


extrench myself in my books 
equally- against sorrow and 
the weather. If the wind comes 
through a passage, I lcok about 
to see how I can fence it off. 
by a better disposition of my 
movables •; if a melancholy 
thought is importunate, I give 
another glance at my Spenser. 
When I speak of being in contact 
with my books, I mean it 
literally'. I like to lean my 
head against them.. Living 
in a southern climate, though 
in a, part sufficiently northern 
to feel the winter, I was obliged 
during that season to take some 
of the books out of the study', 
and hand them up near the 


fireplace in the sitting-room, 
which is the only room that 
has such a convenience. I 
therefore walled my'Self in, as 
well as I could, in the manner 
above mentioned. I took a walk 
every day, to the astonishment 
of the Genoese, . who used to- 
huddle against a bit of sunny 
wall, like flies on a chimney- 
piece ; but -I did this only that 
I might so much the more enjoy 
my English evening. The fire 
was a wood fire instead of a coal; 
but I imagined my’self in' the 
country. I remembered at the 
very, worst, that one end of my' 
native land was not nearer the 
other than England is to Italy. 


GOD SAVE OUR LAND 


OTHIXG in the Universe is 
more certain than the power 
of right. By this eternal power 
our lives are built up. Habit 
grows to character, character to 
destine; our tomorrows are 
shaped by our yesterdays. We' 
have to make a great decision 
instantly, says George Eliot, and 
wc decide ; but the countless 
choices made in the past, 
in little things, and great, all 
come to our help now. All 
through Evolution yesterday is 
determining today', today' is 
shaping tomorrow ; and the laws 
run through our lives. Our past 
is always intervening in our 
present. ArthuriMee. 

Freedom 

VjUi; are not free ; doth Free- 
. dom, then, consist 
In musing with our faces toward 
the Past, 

While petty' cares and crawling 
interests twist 

Their spider-threads about us, 
which at last 

Grow strong as iron chains, ' to 
cramp and bind 

In formal narrowness heart, soul, 
and mind ? 

Freedom is recreated year by 
year,. 

In hearts wide open on the God- 
, ward side. Janies Russell Lowell 

The Puritans’ Faith 

’"The Puritans were men; whose 
minds had derived a peculiar 
character from 'the daily, con- 
terfiplation of superior beings 
and eternal interests. Not con¬ 
tent with acknowledging, in 
general terms, an overruling Pro¬ 
vidence, they habitually'ascribed 
every event to the will of the 
Great Being, for whose power 
nothing was too minute. To 
know Him, to serve Him, to 
enjoy Him, was with them the 
great end of existence.. Macaulay 


Qod bless our native Land, 
Glorious, and grave, and 
grand, 

God bless our Land ! 

God bless her noble face, 

God bless her peerless race, - 
Great heart and daring hand, 
God bless our Land ! 

God love our native Land, 
Make her for ever grand, 

God love our Land ! 

Robe her with righteousness. 
Crown her with gifts of grace, 
Throne her at Thy right hand, 
God love our Land ! 


If secret foes should band 
To strike our dear old Land, 
God aid our Land ! r 

Be Thou her strength and stay'-, 
God, in .the battle day ; 

Strew them ashore like sand, 
God, aid our Land ! 

S. i 

Here pray we hand in hand, 

■ Tears in our eyelids stand, 

God save our Land ! 

Thy watch-tower on the Sea, 
Ycnger of Right is she, 

Long let old Fear-Not stand, 
God save our. Land ! 

Gerald Massey 


A Prayer For Youth Meetings 


Almighty God, the Creator of 
all things and the.Author of 
all. life, Who hast set ,us in so' 
marvellous and beautiful a world, 
with so many things to discover, 
to learn, and to delight us, and 
hast endowed us with powers of 
thought and craftsmanship, we 
offer Thee our joyous worship 
and thanksgiving. 

We would serve Thee by 
being good citizens of our Nation. 
Make us trustworthy', dutiful, 
dependable, 

We would serve Thee through 
this Fellowship.. Make us faith¬ 
ful in friendship, loyal in all we 
undertake, steadfast in. purpose. 


We would serve Thee by doing 
something to serve others. Make 
us careful to preserve our coun¬ 
tryside unspoiled, to create 
beauty where we can, to uphold 
the dignity of honest toil in 
tasks both great and small. 

Wc would serve Thee in our 
work and in our play. Make us 
to take defeat cheerfully and 
without bitterness ; and in 
victory make us to show charity' 
to those whom we defeat. 

So wc would dedicate ourselves 
even as did the Craftsman. of 
Nazareth, Thy. only' begotten 
Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen. 







THIS ENGLAND 


On a Cotswold farm, at 
Cowley in Gloucestershire 
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Mo Peace For the Locust CL0SE 0F PLftY 


The Children's Newspaper, September 25, 1943 


In East Africa an invading force of countless millions has been 
*■ totally destroyed—not an Axis army, it is true, but one just 
as deadly and destructive—an army of locusts. 


It lias been destroyed while in 
the hopper stage, in a campaign 
- waged by an African army com¬ 
posed of thousands of native 
labourers and troops, with Euro¬ 
pean officers and N C Os. 

Hundreds of motor vehicles 
and camels were needed for 
transport, attendant on’ ^kilful 


gists, and more particularly to 
Br B. P. Uvarov, now presiding 
over the inquiry at • our Im¬ 
perial College of Entomology, we 
have learned how the swarming 
locusts develop. It is a strange 
stoiy. Where the flying locust 
breeds there also is the solitary 
grasshopper. Dr Uvarov’s dis- 


planning, great organisation and covery was that the flying.locust 


and the solitary grasshopper are 
of the same family, and that in 
between comes the marching 
locust; they are three in one. 

Foot-Slogging Bands 

Under the name locust are 
those which fly and those which 
collect in groups as soon as the 
sun wakes them, and become 
what South Africa calls voet- 
gangers or hoppers. The groups 
collect in bands, one band joins 
another, and at length they be¬ 
come ‘ an army stretching for 
miles, moving blindly on, devasta¬ 
ting all before them, aiid leaving 
it a wilderness. 

Such is the march of the foot- 
slogging grasshoppers. It is 
otherwise, with their kin who 
have been given their wings. 
They use them to fly where never 
a-locust has been seen before, 
and now, as.we learn, they have 
suddenly appeared in a province 
of North China. In the lands 
they reach and ruin the devasta¬ 
tion does not end with their 
arrival, for they lay their eggs 
which bring forth a next year’s 
brood of grasshoppers to ravage 
the country a second time. 

This swarming of the locust 
occurs only when all the circum¬ 
stances favour it. 'International 
inquiry, when again it becomes 
the world against it, and this- intense enough, will discover 
before 1939 was being done by an these circumstances, and will at 
international inquiry into its last,- though it may be many 
breeding places,-and into the best years from now, discover how 
way of defeating the pest there, best to take advantage of this 
Owing very greatly , to the re- knowledge and'nip the locust in 
searches of Russian entomolo-' the egg. 


rigorous devotion to duty. A 
hard battle was fought and won. 
In the end there remained not 
"one locust in all the land, and 
the crops were saved. 

Vast as it is this may almost be 
called a purely local affair, for 
on the whole the locusts have 
enjoyed an armistice, ^vhile the 
human beings have been at war. 
The Peace to them will mean a 
renewal of the international war 
against them. 

International Action 

Before the World War this 
campaign . was being jointly 
organised in Russia, in Egypt 
and the Sudan, in South Africa, 
and in many other places. A 
map of the globe showing where 
the swarming locust spreads 
looks as if a pot of ink had been 
upset over it. Nearly the' whole 
of Africa is blotted out except for 
one.white patch. Elsewhere the 
stain spreads from Spain to the 
Caucasus, from Palestine through 
Asia Minor, and through Arabia 
to India and in' a broader band 
across Asia to the Pacidc. There 
are streaks in Malaya, Australia, 
and America. The locust carries 
on an unending World War Of its 
own and has always done so. 

The only way to hold it down 
is to unite the civilised forces of 


BEDTIME CORNER 


MOON’S PATHWAY 

^eovE-the glades of bracken 
ferns 

Old Moon moves through the 
night ; 

Strong arms of shadow hold 
the-woods 

And arms of silvered light. 

Old Moon drifts over London 
too 

•And lights a million gems 
Upon the breathing waterways 
Of solemn moving Thames, 
Through little clinging alley- 
ways 

A silver path he paints 
And hovers in cathedral aisles 
To touch the sleeping saints. 
He spills his silver on the fields 
And blesses on his way 
Men's little drowsing homes 
until 

Old Moon is lost in day. 

Marjorie Wilson 

The Two Cocks 

tjjwo cocks 'had a fight, and 
one was so badly beaten 
that he slunk away to a corner 
of the farmyard out of sight. 
The victor flew up high, and 
there, crowing and clapping 
his wings again and again, he 
boasted loudly of his bravery 
and might. 



But in the midst of his 
boasting an eagle swooped 
down upon him and carried 
him off to its nest. 

7f is foolish to boast. 

The Harvest 

Coif a seed of kindness 
In another’s heart, 

. Reap a lasting friendship 
Naught can ever part. 

Sow a seed of laughter 
Midst the fight and din, . 
Reap a deed of courage 
Helping right to tom. _ 

Sow a loving service ■ 

Free and ivillingly, . - 
Reap a glorious harvest 
For eternity. W. T. Money 


Next Man In? 

jy[osT of our villages still 

manage to scratch together 
a couple of elevens for a Satur¬ 
day afternoon’s cricket match; 
but at headquarters cricket has 
closed down for the season. 
But before the bats are .oiled 
and put away till another year 
we may review how cricket has 
held its own in this one, and 
how it may carry on in the 
future. 

The first thing to be' noted is 
the way in which the one-day 
matches between the higher 
Lights of the game resembled 
the Saturday afternoons of 
lowlier celebrities on the village 
green. In one match, Kent 
and Surrey against. Middlesex 
and Essex at Lord’s, the cricket 
with Test players in the teams 
was amusingly identical. Each 
side went in to hit out and get 
out, and the carefree game 
ended in a victory for one of 
them when time was called. 

Two-Day Matches? 

It seems therefore that the 
one-day match will powerfully 
affect the future. It is already 
established in Australia, where 
Saturday cricket is the only 
kind except in the inter-State 
matches, and, of course, in the 
infrequent Test Matches which 
have - been notorious for slowing 
up the play.. In Australia the 
spectators appear to like both 
kinds, and never mind slow bat¬ 
ting if it pays. Possibly with 
our English talent for com¬ 
promise we shall establish two- 
day, matches, and apportion 
three days for Tests only. 

The more positive aspect of 
the future is the form shown by 
batsmen and bowlers of the 
present and the future. There 
has been a - marked absence 
of the highest class of fast 
bowling. We are very short 
of fast bowlers, though not so 
short of medium. to fast, and 
fairly supplied with brainy 
medium and slow bowlers, 
though these have naturally 
been more evident among the 
older cricketers, who have had 
more time and experience to. 
learn the tricks. In both batting 
and .bowling these comparative 
veterans have shone. 

Schoolboy Cricketers 

Leyland and Ames, Peebles and 
Nichols, Perks and Clark, the 
brothers Denis and Leslie Comp¬ 
ton, the brothers Langridge, 
Bartlett, Fishlock, and Gimblett, 
as well as the determined Wyatt, 
offer us material to choose from 
in Tests to come. 

That is one reservoir. The 
other is offered by yet younger 
players, beginning with the 
schoolboys or those who have 
just left school. These are 
Trevor Bailey, late of' Dulwich, 
and A. W. Mallett. who can hit 
sixes and, like Bailey, can bowl; 
A. C. Burnett of Lancing Col- - 
lege; D. P. Stileman of Hailey- 
bury; M. J. Swiney of Chelten¬ 
ham; T. W. Tyrwhitt-Drake and 
M. E. A. Keeling of Eton.' We 
may have omitted others, and 
for that we apologise, but here 
is a nucleus for County Cricket 
from which players for the Old 
Country will emerge; It will be 
reinforced by other youngsters 
from the Surrey colts, from Not¬ 
tingham, and of course from 
Yorkshire and from the metro- 
. trolitan clubs. 



GTC in Training 

N C Os of the Girls Training Corps have been learning 
how to run camps while in camp near Princes 
Risborough. Here is a scene at the lunchtime parade 


First of All the Gremlins? 


|r engine trouble or other vexa¬ 
tions perplex the airman in 
his flight he attributes the ill to 
little unseen imps, fajniliarly and 
affectionately, called Gremlins. 
Every aircraft is declared, with 
mock seriousness, to have its 
Gremlins, and we shall know all 
about them.when Walt Disney 
•has made his promised film on 
the subjeSt. 

Latterly Gremlins, according 
to pleasant superstition, have 
turned benevolent “ for the dura¬ 
tion,” and help our. flying men. 

The Gremlins having become 
so real to our flying personnel,, 
serious-minded people are rack¬ 
ing their brains to seek an 
ancestral tree for them. Some of 


the -suggestions published have 
been as fantastic and amusing as 
the Gremlins themselves; 

The C N ventures the modest 
assertion that these are all 
wrong. Obviously the earliest 
named forefathers of the Grem¬ 
lins were described by . the good 
St Remigius, Bishop of Rheims, 
1400 years ago. He wrote of 
people who sent earthen vessels 
soaring up to the heavens 
through the agency of a little 
imp enclosed in each pot, and for 
centuries nbbody questioned his 
statement. 

Could anything be clearer than 
that it was the forefathers of 
Gremlins who piloted the good 
bishop’s aerial earthenware? 


Animal Tales From the West Country 


An enterprising West' Country 
woman wrapped two eggs in 
a damp cloth, put them in the 
oven, turned them over at regu¬ 
lar intervals, and lo, when she 
opened the oven door the other 
day there were two chickens in¬ 
side, both alive - and well! 
Strange, but true! . 

Stranger still, the cat of the 
household, having just lost her 
kittens, took such an interest In 
the newcomers that she adopted 
them straightaway. Many people 
have called at the house just to 
see how this happy little family 
of fur and feather is getting on! 

Animals often look for some¬ 
thing to “mother” when bereft 
of their own little ones. There 
was Tiddles, another cat, who 
seemed very upset at losing her 
babies ahd wentaway for 

awhile. When she returned she 
made straight for the old 

nursery. She brought something 
back with her too! It was a 
furry mite that squealed and 
squealed as her overworked 
tongue made brave attempts to 
make him “nice and clean::” 
Poor Brer Rabbit was all 

a-tremble. He did not want,to be 
washed or made such a fuss of. He 
cowered in fright and squeaked 
in protest, but it made no dif¬ 
ference! Tiddles just went on 
with her job as vigorously as 
ever until someone, taking pity, ; 
rescued Brer Rabbit and sent 

him scampering away. 


More enduring are the strange 
friendships made “down on the 
farm ” where so many animals 
are in daily contact. A puppy, 
for instance, became very ’ 
friendly with an orphan lamb 
which called every day at the 
kitchen door for milk from the 
bottle. The friendship ripened 
as they grew up together, and 
even now that the puppy has be¬ 
come a reliable sheep-dog no¬ 
thing induces him to bark at 
his old friend of earlier years. 
In fact, when the sheep are 
being rounded up the two 
friends trot along side by . side 
while the flock goes on ahead! 

A pigeon can be friendly-, too, 
even with a horse! A familiar 
sight in, a Cornish stable was a 
pigeon perched on a horse’s 
back! Now France had an odd 
•whim of showing how well the 
smith had provided for the wel¬ 
fare of her hind feet, but despite 
the stampings the bird still kept 
company; changing its position 
as ■ occasion required! - Some¬ 
times it shared the horse's meal 
in the manger, and often went 
on horseback to the fields. 

An Unexpected Case « 

A Canadian negro porter named 
Eddie- Brady was delighted when, 
having asked Mr Churchill lor 
his cigar butt; the Prime Minister 
tossed him fits case and all. Now 
Eddie's main ambition is to ac¬ 
quire President Roosevelt’s cigar- 1 
ette-hoider! 
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The Children’s Newspaper, September 25, 1943 


Switzerland Helps. The Brain and 
Europe’s Children VVorkingH „ our ! 


T 


housands of Europe’s war .weary and underfed children are 
this summer finding plenty of milk, good meals, and rosy 
cheeks amongst the Swiss mountains, for despite their own hard¬ 
ships, the Swiss have managed to find accommodation for even 
more youngsters’ than they cared for last year. This summer at 
least 40,000 children between the ages of 4 and 14 will enjoy an 
Alpirte holiday. - > 


According to information from 
official Swiss sources, the Swiss 
are constantly busy raising funds 
to support this undertaking. 
Nation-wide collections, benefit 
performances, bazaars, and other 
events are held throughout the 
year in order to sustain and ex¬ 
pand this worthy project. 

A bazaar—Three Days for the 
Starving Children—held a few 
months ago in Zurich, brought in 
more than 350,000 Swiss francs to 
swell the fund. For the tremend¬ 
ously , increased Save the Chil¬ 
dren programme of the Swiss 
Red Cross the Federal Council 
itself voted thb sum of 3,000,000 
francs. 

The children are cared for 
either in private homes or in 
special centres, and nourishing 
food, loving care, and clean 
clothes are given to them by 
kind-hearted Swiss. 

As many as 1100 children may 
reach Geneva one evening, where 
they have to be bathed, fed, and 
accommodated for the night. 
The next morning the young 
guests continue their journey to 
their holiday homes. 

On their arrival at the Geneva 
railway, station, the children, 
shout enthusiastically, Vive la 
Suisse. Greetings from the Swiss 


Red Cross are in return offered to 
them by % loudspeaker system. 
‘Three months later, when their 
happy sojourn in Switzerland is 
over, the youngsters, appreciative 
of the many kindnesses that have 
been showered upon them, often, 
are sad to leave. 

Since it is impossible to bring 
all the starving children to 
Switzerland, ways and means had 
to be found to help those remain¬ 
ing in their respective homelands. 
A foster-parent'system was there¬ 
fore established whereby persons 
in Switzerland agree to pay 10 
francs a month toward the feed¬ 
ing of a needy child in a war-torn 
land. 

Benevolent Swiss organisations 
function on the spot -in various 
' war-afflicted countries. Approxi¬ 
mately a million Swiss francs 
were spent for the purchase of 
food in the Balkans and A§ia 
Minor. This food then was 
forwarded to Greece, where Swiss 
doctors and nurses attended to 
its distribution among needy 
children. Another million Swiss 
francs is being used for the 
maintenance . and expansion of 
child relief in France. "Swiss 
relief has eight children’s homes 
and a home for mothers in 
France, and also looks after the 
children in internment camps; 


New Great Norfolk Forest 


]y£ucH of our timber has had to 
go in the cause of war, and 
it L? good to know that the 
Forestry Commission has in hand 
many projects to extend British 
forests. 

One of these is the making of a 
, new forest at Thetford, in 
Norfolk, which promises to be the 
largest ’ in our country. When 
completed it will cover some 
75,000 acres, an area 100 times 
■greater than the City of London. 
Much work is also being done at 
Rendlesham in Suffolk. 

The land at Thetford is poor 
from an agricultural point of 
view, but this is only one of many 
cases in which there is no compe¬ 
tition between farming and 
forestry.. 

The work at Thetford has been 
going on for some time, and the 
new planting is not only con¬ 
cerned with firs. Every effort is 
made to add borders of decorative 
hardwood trees, including maple, 
chestnut, oak, lime, and beech 
to the somewhat monotonous 


straight lines formed by the 
edges of the fir plantations. 

In time to come the work now 
being done will add to our rural 
industries, and the local popula¬ 
tion, now very small, will be aug¬ 
mented by those working on saw¬ 
mills, on three-ply wood, wood 
pulp, cellulose, and so on. It will 
be a very great help to the 
employment problem. 

At present Rendlesham forest 
employs GO men, 30 women, and 25 
young people. The larger forest at 
Thetford employs 120 men, 65 
women,, and 30 young people. 
Thetford includes the King’s 
Forest, w'hich was planted in the 
year of King George the Fifth’s 
Jubilee. It will contain the finest 
beech avenue in Britain, four 
miles long and 80 feet wide. 

It is hoped that the Forestry 
Commission’s total schemes for 
the United Kingdom will be 
carried out. They would employ 
30,000 men immediately after the 
war, with employment , ultimately 
for 500,000. s* 


America’s 5000 Cargo Vessels 


go rapidly is the American 
Merchant shipbuilding plan 
being advanced that, at the end 
of next year, the United States 
will possess about 5000 cargo 
vessels. America would then 
own a tonnage equal to the 
combined British, German, 
Italian, Japanese, and Norwegian 
commercial vessels when the 
present war began. That was in 
the region of 40,000,000 tons. 

Not very long ago America 
possessed so few mercantile ships 
'that often a considerable time 
would pass in a well-known port 


without the American flag 
appearing. 

The effect of this great change 
upon world trade will be 
enormous. As recently as 1908, 
and in every year between 1885 
and 1908, American overseas 
shipping was usually less than 
1,000,000 tons, while in the same 
period the merchant shipping of 
the United Kingdom increased 
from 7,000,000 to 11,000,000 tons. 
The carrying power of the new 
American mercantile marine 
will increase American importing 
power by great freight earnings. 


management expert, Mr 

• Arthur P. Voting, who has 
devoted special attention to the 
relation of brain power to work¬ 
ing hours, is strongly of opinion 
that we do not yet give enough 
attention to the question of hours 
of work as it affects those having 
to make grave decisions. 

It has long been agreed that 
there is a point beyond which 
output' falls if the human or¬ 
ganism is not refreshed by suffi¬ 
cient rest, and he contends that 
we should §et better results from 
directive minds if a considerable 
part of their working weeks W'ere 
devoted to recreation, recupera¬ 
tion, and meditation. 

We fear, however, that it would 
not be very simple for, say, a 
Cabinet Minister to shorten his 
working hours to improve the 
quality of his-entire output. The 
art of government is concerned 
with matters that obey no fixed 
rule, and which occupy the mind 
so completely that it is impos¬ 
sible to lay them down’at will. 

The Mind and the Will 

Indeed, any real effort not 
to think about them for a period 
would cause the individual more 
care and fag than if he dealt 
with things as they moved and 
disposed of them as soon as the 
case for thought arose. One can¬ 
not put aside thought by an 
effort of the will. We cannot, 
therefore, hope that by cutting 
down a public servant’s “hours 
of thought ” we can afford him 
relief. 

What we can do in practice is 
so to organise the personnel of 
government, and so to divide its 
responsibilities in well ordered 
offices of control, that matters of 
moment may be cleared with 
promptitude and efficiency. 

Science, of course, is the as¬ 
sembly of organised knowledge. 
The science of government 
amounts to the study of human 
affairs, the proper organisation 
of that study, and its practical 
use by men who have devoted 
their lives to the ordering of 
public business. 

Seven-Point Temperance 
Programme 

'J'he Temperance Council of the 

Christian Churches has issued 
a programme which the C N is 
glad to pass on to its readers. 
The points are: 

1 May there be systematic 
education concerning alcohol and 
its perils. 

2 May the BBC refrain from 
playing down to a self-ii>dulgent 
mood by its references to drink¬ 
ing custdms. 

3. May recreational centres 
from w'hich alcohol is excluded 
be provided throughout the 
country. 

4 May public advertisement of. 
alcoholic drinks be prohibited. 

5 .May there be a central 
authority for the administration 
of the licensing laws. 

6 May legislation concerning 
the supply of intoxicants to 
registered clubs be a matter of 

( public urgency. 

7 May a department of the 
Colonial Office be set up with the 
distinct function of checking the 
menace of alcholism amongst the 
peoples for whose well-being we 
are responsible. 


Evil Must Be 
Overcome 

Decent political events in America have come’ as a blow to 
^ our enemies. They had hoped by prolonging the war to 
induce such weariness among the Allies as to make them consent 
in the end to a compromise settlement, and then," with the Alliance 
dissolved, and international rivalries renewed, to win the peace. 


Now' comes the bold proposal 
of Governor Dewey, of New 
York, that the United States 
should enter into a definite 
alliance with the British Com¬ 
monwealth extending into the 
post-war period, with all its pro¬ 
blems. That is as startling a 
proposal to American Isola¬ 
tionists on the one hand as it is 
to our foes on the other. 

Had this small but influential 
group of American politicians 
had their way, the task of defeat¬ 
ing Germany and her fellow- 
brigands would have been enor¬ 
mously irtcreased. The Isola¬ 
tionists would have had-America 
stand apart from the conflict as 
though, while in the world, she 
was not of it. 

Pearl Harbour was the turning 
point, and more recent happen-, 
ings have tended to make Isola¬ 
tionists realise that they are 
w'orld citizens, with their liabili¬ 
ties as well as privileges. 

.Students of the late Sir John 
Fortescue, the historian, will re¬ 
call an incident related by him 
from the early history of 
Pennsylvania, a State founded 
by English Quakers, who bought 
their land from Red Indians and 
prospered in peace. 


Venturing deeper into the 
wilds, pioneering members of the 
settlement were attacked and 
slain by other Indians. In vain 
did survivors appeal for help; 
the Colonial Assembly at Phila- 
dephia would not hear of 
measures of defence involving 
the use of arms. Goaded to 
desperation, the settlers at last 
took weapons in their hands,- 
and, going to Philadelphia, 
threatened violence unless the 
Assembly voted money for muni¬ 
tions and other measures of 
defence. 

Thereupon the • Assembly 
yielded, but in their own way. 
They would not order arms, but 
they voted for the purchase of 
“Corn and other grain." As 
gunpowder is made up of grains 
the vote permitted the purchase 
of the essential but unmention¬ 
able article, and . the menaced 
pioneers were saved. 

The lesson has not been lost on 
present-day Americans, who ap¬ 
preciate the dangers that would 
derive from an Isolationist policy 
which might, keep them dis¬ 
armed and unaffected, while law¬ 
lessness was aiming at world 
conquest and the suppression of 
human freedom. 



Mother! Child’s Best Laxative 
is ‘California Syrup of Figs ’ 


Children love the pleasant 
taste of ’ California Syrup of 
Figs,’ and gladly take it even 
■when bilious, feverish, sick or 
constipated. No other laxative 
regulates the tender little bowels 
so nicely. It sweetens the 
stomach and moves the bowels 
•without cramping or over-acting. 


Millions of mothers depend 
upon this gentle, harmless 
laxative. 

Tell your chemist you want 
‘California Syrup of Figs,’ which 
has full directions for babies 
and children of ali ages. 

Obtainable everywhere at 1/4 
and 2/6. 



% ■ 
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Jacko’s Solitary Bee 


The Useful Cow 

“ And now," said the teacher 
after a lesson about milk, “ of 
what use is the cow. Tommy?” 

“Please, Miss,” came the reply, 
“you can get mill: from a cow 
when the dairy is closed.” 

HOW MANY SHAPES? 

TTere is a little puzzle to test 
j'our skill in observation. 
The- picture shows a number 
•of different shapes, such as a 
circle, and so on. - How many 



shapes can you name ~in half a 
'minute? Their names are given 
in column 5. You may find 
you have missed one or two. 

. Try it on your -friends. 


A TRICK TO TRY 

gn on the table, raise the right 
foot an inch or two from the 
ground and swing it from the 
knee in a clockwise direction. 
, Then iry to write a large letter D 
in the air with your right hand 
while still swinging the leg. The 
chances are that your leg will 
begin to swing in the opposite 
direction or you will want to 
make a circle instead of a D. 

Familiar French Phrases 

. Words and expressions in 
everyday use: 

Faux pas, a false step, a mis¬ 
take. , 

Savoir-faire, ability and tact. 
De trop, out' of place, not 
wanted. 

Blase, surfeited. 

Entre nous, between ourselves, 
in confidence. 

Resume, a summary. 

A Hurly-Burly 

'THERE was an old lady of Parley, 
•* When her hair wasn't 
straight it tuas curly. 

When curly she smiled, 

When straight she teas wild, 

And most decidedly surly. 

HUGE INSECTS 

rj^HE largest insects in the world 
are found among the beetle 
family. They are the African 
goliath beetle and the American 
elephant beetle. Thq latter when 
fully grown weighs half a pound. 


■I!!!! 


■K 


TALKING of CAKE 

jins term covers Flour Confectionery from a 
rock cake to a gateau, or a slab cake to the 
display of the craftsman’s art to celebrate a 
wedding. 

It is made by the large, medium, small, and one-man 
baker. It is bought by-all classes, and enjoyed 
equally by the young and the old in every British 
household, 

But cake today is not what it was. The luscious 
ingredients of peace-time have given place to rationed. 
raw materials which leave small margin for ingenuity. 
Yet cake today is wholesome and nourishing and 
presented as attractively as limitations permit. 


Taking all things into 
consideration the British 
baker is doing a first-class 
job. 

Remember that supplies 
are limited so don’t buy 
more_ than your share. 

lillBMI llt!9tll]ll ! !ll!lilli!lllil!!!! 
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T he fact that Jacko was standing on a chair by the lamp bracket should- 
have warned his parents that something was afoot. But Father 
was deep in his paper, and Mother had fallen asleep over her darning. 
“This will make them sit up,” muttered Jacko, as he tied.a'clockwork 
bee to the lamp bracket. Then, whistling as he removed the chair, Jacko 
• made for the door. As the bee gathered speed, so its Buzz ! Buzz ! Buzz ! 
grew more insistent. Father jumped up to swat the offending insect, Mother 
awoke with a start, Baby dived under the table—and Jacko vanished ! 



Something to be Thankful For 

jpATiENi: Your bill is rather 
high, Doctor. ■ 

Doctor: Perhaps; but just 
think what it would have been if 
I’d cured you. 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Mars and Saturn 
are in the south-east. In the 
morning Venus 
and Jupiter are 
in the east. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen at 
8.30 a m on Fri¬ 
day, September 24. 

PALINDROMES 

A ny number can play at this 
game, and the idea is for 
each to take a pencil and paper, 
and make.as big a list of palin¬ 
dromes, or words which read the 
same forwards and backwards, as 
possible in a given time. 

Here are a few quite common 
examples: Madam, pip, Hannah, 
peep, eye, gig. Bob, gag, did, 
noon, deed, level. There are lots 
of others.” 

Children’s Hour 

Here are details of the BBC 
broadcasts for Wednesday, Sep¬ 
tember 22, to Tuesday, Sept. 28. 

Wednesday,. 5.20 Teddy’s Dream, 
a story, by Martin Armstrong. .5.40 
Your Garden this Month; by 
H. G. Fleet. 5.55 Prayers. 

Thursday, 5.20. The Valley of 
Om, an adventure-serial by. Mar¬ 
jorie Wynn-Williams—No. 4, The 
Black Swamp. 

Friday, 5.20 Scottish Nursery 
.Rhymes for the youngest listeners; 
followed by Granny’s Lucky 
Basket, a story by Janet Fraser, 
read by Luciile Steven; and Music 
for a Day in Autumn, played by 
the John MacArthur Quintet. 5.50 
Letter from America. 

Saturday, 5.20 A Nursery sing 
Song with Doris and Nan. 5.30 
Children’s Hour broadcast by 
members of the Canadian Army 
and Royal Canadian Air Force. 

Sunday, 5.20 The Land of the 
White Rose; Part 2. In which 
Wilfred continues his Yorkshire 
journey, visiting the Ports and 
Fishing Villages of the .East Coast 
and the dales of the North. 

Monday, 5.20 Ten Minutes 3 Each'. 

Tuesday, 5.30 Concert given by 
the BBC Northern Orchestra, 
conducted by Ronald Biggs, before 
an audience of children. 


THE WONDERS OF CHANCE 

player when he takes up his 
cards at a game of bridge 
holds one out of 635,013,559,600 
possible hands. The total number 
of variations possible among all 
the players is so enormous as to 
be quite beyond the grasp. 
Babbage, the famous mathe¬ 
matician, calculated that if a 
million men' were engaged in 
dealing cards at the rate of one 
deal every minute day and night, 
for a hundred million years, they 
would not have exhausted all 
the. possible variations of the 
cards, but only a hundred-thou- 
..sandth part of them! 
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The Old Man of Dunoon 

' There was an old man of 
•* Dunoon. 

And morning he called after- 
.. . noon; ' - . ’ 

Black he called white, 

And left it teas right, 

And magenta ivas always maroon. 

POINTS 

“Ts the train ever coming?'' de- 
. mane’ed the impatient old 
lady on the station platform. 

“She’ll be in in a minute.” 
replied the porter. “In fact, she’s 
just beyond the station now, and 
waiting for the points." 

“Good heavens,” exclaimed the 
old lady, “do engines have to 
have points as well as us?” 

How Many Shapes ? 

fpHESE are the shapes shown in 
the picture in column 1: 
square, circle, oblong, diamond, 
crescent, triangle, star. 

Michaelmas Daisies 

HPhe Michaelmas daisies that 
are making such a splendid 
show in shades of mauve and 
blue in our gardens* are really 
asters, and their name is star- 
wort. The popular name refers 
to the time when they are. 
usually at their best, the feast 
of St Michael being September 
29. _ 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
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Fill in the Missins 
Words 

Vile, evil, veil, 
Levi, live. 

An Arithmetical 
Teaser 

35 i 148 , 

70 ‘ 200 


Her teeth are 
YOUR concern- 


Every mother wants, her 
-children to grow up with strong, 
firm white teeth, safe front the 
danger of decay. The way to 
make sure of this is by giving 
the right care when they are 
young. Dentists advise the use 
of the one toothpaste containing 
‘ Milk of Magnesia which 
corrects acid mouth, so often the 
cause of dental trouble. 

The toothpaste to ask for 
is Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. 
Train your children to use it 
night and morning. They love 
its pleasant, mild flavour. 

1/Id. and l/10|d. 
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Phillips’ 

’JAKEOLD TUBE S BACK TO THE SHOP; 

★ *Milk of Magnesia' is the trade mark of Phillips* preparation of magnesi ?. 
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